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side view ; from the collection of Mr. F. G. Sanborn), which 
resembles the ox Bot-fly in the larval state. Its habits are 
not known, though the young of other species infest the 
opossum, squirrel, hare, etc., living in subcutaneous tumors. 
— To be concluded. 



THE FAUNA OF MONTANA TERRITORY. 

BY J. G. COOPER, M.D. 

(Continued from page 538.) 
II. BIRDS. 

Turkey Buzzard (Oatkartes aura). Occasionally seen 
through the Rocky Mountains, but not very common. 

Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius) . I saw no Pigeon 
Hawks until I reached Cceur d'Alefie Mission, where I ob- 
tained the very fine specimen preserved. 

Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius) . Common in all open 
regions. 

Mexican Hawk (Accipiter Mexicanus). No. 92 (6 ?). 
Bitterroot river, September 2. Length, 16.50; extent, 
27.50 ; wing, 9. Iris and feet greenish yellow. This speci- 
men and the next would be supposed to be of the same sj)e- 
cies, but their dimensions differ too much, and do not agree 
well with those of either of the three Accipitres, in which 
"size is a specific character." (Cassin). 

Sharp-shinned Hawk (A.fuscus). No. 82 (? ?). Bit- 
terroot river, August 30, 1860. Length, 14 ; extent, 26.75 ; 
wing, 5.50. The sex of these last two specimens being un- 
certain on account of their youth, I can only guess at it 
from their dimensions, and the wing in this one is very 
short, even for a male bird. 

Hawks were rather scarce during my stay in the Rocky 
Mountains, the older birds having probably left the valleys to 
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raise their young in the higher forests, and the young just 
began to appear in the end of August. 

Marsh Hawk ( Circus Hudsonius) . The Marsh Hawk is 
probably the most universally diffused hawk on the conti- 
nent, and is seen almost daily at all seasons, where there are 
open prairies or meadows and not much population. 

Golden Eagle (Aquila Canadensis) . Though I did not 
see the Golden Eagle in the Rocky Mountains, so near as to 
be sure of the species, it evidently inhabits them, as I saw 
several young ones at Fort Benton, which had been trapped 
by the Indians soon after they could fly, and were doubtless 
raised in the mountains. They probably find prey more easily 
caught on the Great Plains, and have not yet been observed 
west of the mountains where the White-headed Eagle is so 
abundant, while the latter is quite scarce on the plains, 
though sometimes seen. 

Fish Hawk (Pandion Carolinensis) . Not seen near the 
muddy waters of the Missouri below Fort Benton, but com- 
mon, and its nests numerous on the rivers, and their branches 
from there westward, where it finds an abundance of deli- 
cious trout and other fish in the clear streams. 

Wilson's Owl (Otus Wilsonianus). A specimen was 
knocked down by a soldier with a stick near Bitterroot ferry 1 , 
Sept. 4th, and I rode close by one sitting in a bush near 
Cceur d'Alene Mission, on the 15th, so that it seems to be 
generally distributed across the continent, being common also 
in the bushes along streams on the plains. It seems indeed 
to shun dense forests, not having been observed by me west 
of the Cascade Mountains. 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Cocygus Americanus). I saw 
this Cuckoo near Fort Benton, but not in the Rocky Moun^ 
tains, although it may have left for the south when I reached 
there (Aug. 15), as it departs early. I should expect to 
find it a month earlier, as Nuttall "met with it in Oregon.'' 
(Mammal, I, 652.) 

Harris's Woodpecker (Picus Hamsii), and Gairdner ? s 
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Woodpecker (_P. Gairdneri) were seeii abundantly from the 
eastern base of the mountains westward. 

White-headed Woodpecker (Picus albolm'vatus) . First 
met with by me, as in 1853, at the Spokan river, September 
24 ; and at Fort Colville, a week later, I saw several. They 
were very shy, and made a shrill note of alarm, much like that 
of some squirrels, for which I at first looked out on hearing 
it. At Fort Dalles, I found a family of them associating near 
the quarters, and quite tame, so that I obtained three fine 
specimens. They prefer open pine woods, and seek for food 
chiefly in the bark of the Yellow-pine (JPinus ponderosa) , the 
prevailing tree in the above localities. In notes and habits 
they most resemble the small Sap-suckers, and associate 
with them. 

Arctic Woodpecker (Picoides arcticus). I first met with 
the large Three-toed Woodpecker, at the crossing of the 
Bitterroot, September 6th, where the open woods, before 
traversed, were exchanged for a very dense growth, with 
several kinds of common spruce, which had not been before 
seen. In these dark forests I found this and the striped 
species (P. dorsalis) the commonest woodpeckers, but also 
saw many of this kind afterwards in the more open pine 
forests between Spokan river and Fort Colville, where I 
also saw them in October, 1853. 

Striped-back Woodpecker (Picoides dorsalis). No. 
100 ( 5 ), shot September 7th, near crossing of Bitterroot 
river. Length, 9.75 ; extent, 15.25 ; wing, 4.75. No. 104 
( 9 ), shot September 9th, at dividing ridge of Coeur dAlene 
Mountains. Length, 8.50; extent, 14.50 ; wing, 3.75. Iris, 
brown ; bill, slaty Mack ; feet, gray in both. I saw this spe- 
cies but once besides, at the west base of the same moun- 
tains. At each time I found it very silent (being led to it 
by its tapping on the trees), quite fearless, and frequent- 
ing only the low, generally fallen trunks, in the most dense 
part of the forest. I had, of course, little opportunity to 
notice its habits farther than this. All seen were at an 
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elevation of over 3500 feet above the sea, but not in an 
Alpine region, at least in September, though there was slight 
frost at night, and snow falls from three to six feet deep in 
winter. 

Red-necked Woodpecker (8pkyrapicus nuchalis). I 
first met with this beautiful species along the Hell Gate 
river, August 25th (No. 73), and afterwards found it rather 
common, but very shy, as far as the Bitterroot crossing. It 
was not seen in the dense forests west of this, but reappeared 
quite abundantly, though moulting and bad in plumage, at 
the Cceur d'Alene Mission. I suppose, therefore, that it 
extends around the north end of these mountains through 
the valley of Clark's Fork. I commonly found it frequenting 
dense thickets of willows, etc., tapping their bark, and once 
saw one on a high spruce tree. (I had some doubts whether 
the larger specimen, No. 118, was not the young of 8. ruber, 
but think not.) J 

Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus) . 
I saw a Red-head Woodpecker high on the eastern slope of 
the Rocky Mountains, but none on the west side. 

Lewis' Woodpecker (M. torquatus). This bird is quite 
common at the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, thus 
visiting the regions inhabited by its cousin, the Red-head, 
which does not seem, however, to return the civility. The 
habits of the two species are very similar, but this species is, 
perhaps, more of a berry eater and less of a hard worker. 
I found it much less common on the western slopes of the 
Rocky Mountains than it is between the Cascade and Coast 
ranges. 

Red-shafted Flicker ( Golaptes Mexicanus) . This Flicker 
is common throughout the Rocky Mountains, but I noticed 
none of the hybrid variety common along the Missouri and 
its branches, which were obtained by Dr. Suckley as far west 
as Milk river in 1853, and by myself at Fort Laramie. 

Chimney Swallow (Chcetura pelasgiaf or Vauxiif). I 
did not notice Chimney Swallows along the lower Missouri, 
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but near the Great Bend, and at other points above there, 
as far as the mouth of Milk river, I found large numbers 
inhabiting old hollow cotton-woods. They seemed smaller 
and with a whiter throat than O. pelasgia, but I did not 
succeed in shooting any. None occurred west of this 
point. 

Night-hawk (Ohordeiles Uenryif). Night-hawks were 
common all the waj r across the mountains, until September 
18th, when a heavy frost occurred at the Cceur d'Alene Mis- 
sion and drove them south with the Cliff Swallows, which 
were flying about camp with them on the previous afternoon. 
Myriads of them flew about, high over the small prairies 
along Hell Gate river, in the calm warm afternoons, near 
the end of August, just as the common eastern species does 
later in the season, and with the same loud cry. 

The specimen preserved was shot at Sun river, east of 
the mountains, August 10th, and I found eggs on the bare 
ground both at Judith river, June 29th, and near Prickly- 
pear Creek, August 18th, the latter broken, and with nearly 
hatched young ; probably a second brood. 

Specimens of Night-hawks, from both sides of the conti- 
nent, being "undistinguishable" (Baird's Birds, p. 152), the 
slight differences in plumage, of the intermediate Bocky 
Mountain form, seem scarcely enough to separate it, while 
its habits seem precisely similar. (See Baird's Rep., Pacific 
R.R. Survey, Vol. IX, App., p. 922.) 

Belted Kingfisher (Ceryle Alcyon). Not seen along 
the muddy portion of the Missouri, but common from Fort 
Benton westward. 

Kingbird (Tyrannus Oarolinensis) . Found at intervals 
throughout the valleys of the Rocky Mountains, and found 
also at Fort Vancouver, on the Lower Columbia, in 1853, 
though it has never been observed in California, and would 
seem, therefore, to pass to the west coast by this roundabout 
way. — To be continued. 



